SANCTA 


Lublished in the Interest of Personal Devotional Life and 
Worship 


When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy,—when? 

Not kings and lords,—but nations! 

Not thrones and crowns,—but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they; 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away, 
Their l.critage a sunless day. 

| Ged save the people! 
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Shall crime bring crime for ever 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it Thy will, O Father, 
That man shall toil for wrong? 
“No,” say Thy mountains; “No” ‘Thy skies; 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs be heard instead of sighs; 
God save the people! 


When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of mercy,—when: 

The people, Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns,—but men! 

God save the people; Thine they are, 

C \ Thy children, as Thy angels fair; 

- From vice, oppression, and despair, 
God save the people! Amen. 


(Ebenezer Elliott, 1850.) 
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“Tan's. 
Sriest 
This is only one of the titles — 
that might be given to Wil- 
liam Augustus Muhlenberg, 
\ educator, experimenter, mu- 

. sician, pastor, who introduced 
free pews, religious sister- 


hoods, and the hymnal to the 
Episcopal Church. 


BY ELFRIEDA BABNEY 


William Augustus Muhlenberg 


In the sixties of the last ceniury, sometime between five and six 
in the morning, the door of old St. Luke’s hospital, New York 
City, used to open for a straight-shouldered snowy-haired man 
under a broad clerical hat. 

His cane thumped companionably at his side as he measured 
off a mile around the hospital square. Each time he passed the 
entrance to the hospital he struck vigorous blows on the stone 
abutment for the number of times he had gone around. 

, He was Dr. William Augustus Muhlenberg, who seems to have 
crowded more achicvements into his 57 years of priesthood in 
the Church than almost any other man. 

As an educator he set the pattern for Christian secondary schools. 
In the field of Church music he gave the American Church its first 
hymnal, established the first vested choir, and wrote a good num- 
ber of hymns we still sing. His Church of the Holy Communion 
was the first church in the United States to abolish pew-rents. 

He established the first sisterhood in the American Church. 
Finally, he was the founder of St. Luke’s hospital, New York City, 
and St. Johnland, Kings Park, L. I—two magnificent memorials 
to his Christian charity. . 

He was born in 1796 in Philadelphia, the son of German Lutheran 
parents. He attended an Episcopal church as a child because there 
was no English service in his family’s church. Besides, his mother 
had received a pew in payment for a lot she sold to St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, and made thrifty use of it by sending her chil- 
dren there. Later he chose the Anglican Church for the beauty 
of its service. All his life he made a special crusade of reviving 
the ancient Catholic forms of worship which had been ruthlessly 
destroyed by the Reformation. There was bitter wrangling in the 
American Church between the high church and low church fac- 
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tions after the withdrawal from the Church of Newman and sev- 
eral others. People were nervous at the nearness of anything that 
suggested Romanism. 

Dr. Muhlenberg scoffed at their fears. He introduced daily ser- 
vices, weekly Communion, preaching in vestments, altar lights, 
incense, chanted psalms, ancient ritual. 

Once someone objected to the use of the processional cross. 
“Ah! well,” Dr. Muhlenberg replied, “then we will change the 
processional to: : 


“‘Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war; 

With the Cross of Jesus 
Stuck behind the door!’” 


He was ordained in 1820 in Philadelphia. When he had served 
his diaconate as assistant to Bishop White, he accepted a call to 
St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pa. 

He became well known, first, as author of the hymn, “I would 
not live alway.” ‘There was no hymn book in those days. Church- 
men had to get along with the 56 hymns included in the Prayer 
Book. At the General Convention of 1821 Dr. Muhlenberg tried 
to have a hymnal commission appointed, but failed. Before the 
next convention he had prepared a collection of hymns under the 
title, Church Poetry. This time a Committee on Psalms and Tunes 
Was appointed and Dr. Muhlenberg was on it. The new hymnal 
soon appeared. 

As a citizen of his community he was busy, too. He succeeded 
in getting a law passed by the Pennsylvania legislature making 
Tancaster a public school district, the first in Pennsylvania out- 
side of Philadelphia. 

A fine public school was built and put in running order under 
his direction. This institution proved a iesting ground for the 
philosophy of Christian education which he was to put into prac- 
tice a few years later. 

His association with the Flushing Institute, which he headed 
for eighteen years, came about accidently in 1826. Me had ac- 
cepted a call to St. George’s Church, Flushing, L. I. While he was 
temporarily living at the town’s hotel, he overheard, one even- 
ing in the hotel dining-room, several gentlemen discussing an 
academy which was being built in the village. Enthusiastic over 
their plans, he impulsively offered to head the school. His offer 
was accepted. 

Flushing Institute was a secondary school for boys organized 
on the monitorial system of teaching. It soon became a model 
Christian school.. 

Dr. Muhlenberg succeeded in giving the boys in his care more 
than a sound academic education. He had a way of making God 
and the Christian life real and important to the adolescent boy. 
They were real and more important to him. 

In 1844 Dr. Muhlenberg’s widowed sister, Mrs. Mary A. Rogers, 
began to build the Church of the Holy Communion, New York 
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City. As stipulated in her husband’s will, it was to be a free 
church where the rich and the poor worshiped side by side. 

Dr. Muhlenberg liked the idea of a “free” church. He had al- 
ways been shocked by the mercenary flavor of pew rentals. He 
believed that churches should be supported by a weekly offering. 
‘When he saw in the Church of the Holy Communion a chance to 
carry out his convictions, he readily accepted the call offered to 
him. This was in 1846. 

The most important event of his first year at the Church of the 
Holy Communion was the profession of the first member of the 
Sisterhood of the Church of the Holy Communion. The summer 
before, while he had still been in Flushing, he had preached a ser- 
mon in the school chapel on Jephtha’s vow. In it he envisioned 
a community of women devoting their lives to religious work. 
There had never been a religious order for women in the American 
Church. 

Several women vacationing at Flushing were in the congrega- 
tion that Sunday. One woman, in particular, was moved by his 
words. On a winter night some months later, in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, she took her vows. There was no one else 
in the church except the pricst in the chancel and the sexton, 
waiting to put out the lights. 

Thus Dr. Muhlenberg’s dream began to come true. Six years 
later, with the founding of the Sisterhood of the Church of the 
Holy Communion in 1852—the first sisterhood in the American 
Church—his whole dream was realized. 

His work in the parish of the Holy Communion brought him 
close to New York’s poor. They needed help, he discovered, when 
he got his congregation used to low hard kneeling benches, the 
weekly offering, daily services, and weekly communions. 

Working mothers and their children needed holidays in the 
country; Dr. Muhlenberg raised a fresh air fund to send them 
there. They had no Christmas trees; he provided a Christmas tree 
in the church and school and collected presents for needy children 
from the children of wealthier parents. When the panie of 1857 
brought destitution to many women ordinarily decently supported, 
he started an employment service for them. 

Finally, his people needed-a Christian hespital. In the whole 
city of New York there waz ro church hospital to which they 
could go when they were sick. Within ten years from the time 
he came to the Church of the Holy Commurion, they had one: St. 
Luke’s. He founded it, of course. 

There is this story about him: a Methodist clergyman had 
come to visit a patient in one of the wards at St. Luke’s. Usually 
clergymen of other denominations were expected to restrict their 
ministrations to persons they had come to visit. But this clergy- 
man had been carried away by his heart. 

A Sister who had seen this happen ran quickly to find Dr. 
Muhlenberg. “Oh! Dr. Muhlenberg,” she exclaimed all out of 
breath, “there is a Methodist minister making a prayer aloud in 
the middle of the ward,” 
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“Indeed!” Dr. Muhlenberg replied, pretending to start up 
from his chair. “Make haste, my dear Sister, and stop the prayer 
before it gets to Heaven.” 
’ When he was already in his seventies, Dr. Muhlenberg began 
still another great work of charity: the Society of St. Johnland. 
i; As it was planned, it was to have heen a kind of experiment in 
tj Christian socialism where the poor of New York’s slums were to 
be transplanted and given the opportunity of developing in a 
healthful Christian environment. The trouble was that the poor 1 | 
didn’t want to be transplanted. In time the community became a 
haven for children and the aged poor. 
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4 Dr. Muhlenberg was 86 when he died on the Sunday after 
Faster, 1877. His had been a long busy life. Of all men, perhaps | 
+ no other had left so clear an impress upon the life of the American 1] 


Church as Dr. William Augustus Muhlenberg, educator, priest, 
thi and philanthropist. 


i} (Copyrighted by Morehouse-Gorham Co., and reprint- | 
ed by special permission of The Laymen's Magazine). 


In addition to the above we desire to call attention to the Lu- 
theran background of Dr. Muhlenberg. He was a great grandson 
of the Patriarch of the American Lutheran Church (Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg; b. 1711; d. 1787). When Dr. Muhlenberg 
started the sisterhood cf the Holy Communion his ideal was the 
community begun by Fliedner in 1836. How much or how little 
he knew at that time about the effurts made to restore “religious 
commun’ ies’ in the Church of England we do not know; but 
like Fliedner he bound the first sister only to promise to remain i 
three years at the time. Like Flicdner he consecrated the first 
Sister—not the Bishop. There seem in the early years to have ty 
been some vacillation as to procedure; but as far as we know the 
later development has been toward the definite conception of the 
ordinary “religious community.” The profession of the first sister 
in 1846 was made in much simplicity. There was, indeed, no blow- | 


ing of trumpets to call the attention of the multitude. Six years 

later in 1852 the sisterhood was formally organized as The Sister- 

hood of the Holy Communion. At the founding of St. Luke’s 

Hospital, the sisters took over the nursing and continued for some | 

years. The Hospital grew rapidly and many nurses had to be | 

employed. To save the sisterhood from becoming a mere cog on 

a whee! of 2n ever increasing machine, they withdrew and limited 

- their work to spheres where they could retain and definitely cul- 
( 3 tivate and develop the religious side of their life and work. The 
3 sisterhood has never become so very large (about 59) and they 
have largely confined their work to the limits of The Church of 

the Holy Communion. The works of these sisters are now: Parish 

visiting, nursing, the altar service, clergy and choir vestments, 

and such assistance as they can render the parish clergy 1a their 

work. The sisterhood has remained loyal to the church where 
Muhlenberg in 1846 received the profession of the first sister— 
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nearly a century ago. The Sisters’ House is located at 328-6th 
Ave., New York, and the Bishop is the visitor. 


* * 


In the next number of Una Sancta we hope to give a sketch 
of one of the earliest religious communities for men in the Church 
of England: The Society of St. John the Evangelist. 


Che Liturgical 


It is with keen and hopeful interest that we watch the Liturgi- 
cal Movement make advances throughoui the world. Ofttimes we 
think conditions, over which there seems to be no control, hinder 
its growth and development, but news items appear here and 
there which confirm the fact that its spirit is growing and mov- 
ing. It is interesting to note the number of organizations which 
have sprung up in various sections of the Church within the last 
few years. Gathered from various sources of information which 
give evidence to the fact of these existing and thriving societies 
and their aims and purposes, it is thrilling to learn that the Litur- 
gical Revival has come to stay and is definitely influencing the 
Church. All the fundamental principles are the same; Revival 
of interest in the Holy Communion, emphasis on the Real Presence, 
deepening of the spiritual life in Retreats and Quiet Days, pro- 
motion of Service and Prayer, revival of the whole concept of 
sacramental religion, the sustained or renewed loyalty to pure 
Lutheran Confessionalism, the ecumenic life of the Church and 
the exaltation of the Means of Grace. No matter where the 
group or organization, one or more, or all of these phases are 
causes for such organization. 

We here tabulate a few of the organizations, societies or sodal- 
ities. Germany gives us—Die Hochkirchliche Vereinigung, The 
Evangelic Order of Nursing Brothers, The Brotherhood of S. Mary 
(disbanded since the war), The High Church Order which later 
became The Order for Evangelice Humanity, The Brotherhood of 
S. Michael, The Evangelic Brotherhood of Dresden. The Evangelic 
Franciscans or The Protestant. Tertiaries, and the Evangelic Cath- 


lic Society. Sweden gives us—The Brotherhood of Apostulic Con- 


fession and several other minor groups which gather 0. occasion 
to conduct Spiritual Retreats and Eucharistic Fellowship. Norway 
gives us—Pro Ecclesia Sodolitatis. Denmark gives us—The Ora- 
torio of The Holy Trinity and the Danish Brotherhood of S. Ansgar. 
And our own country has seen the rise of several groups—The 
Scciety of S. James, The Society of S. Ambrese and more recent 
developments expressive of the sa.ae interests or by-products of 
those interests, such as The Lutheran Liturgical League of 
New York City, and the Lutheran Liturgical Research Society 
just organized in Chicago last Fall. 

According to the best information in hand, with one exception, 
all these societies are functioning, and as far as can be ascertained 
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the European organizations have not as yet been molested. The 
same goal, “The Una Sancta” pervades all our common activities 
in the spirit of holy devotion and prayer-life canonically ordered. 
We are convinced that the program of the Liturgical Revival is 
the only answer to the death of spiritual activites in the Church 


| and the only means by which a more catholic consciousness and 
iD love for the Church can be created afresh. However weak and 
faulty may be the methods of some groups, the spirit every where 
4 manifests itself that mcn are sensing a great need and assisted by i 
Divine Grace are endeavoring to meet that need according to the 
F historie standards which the Church has bequeathed them. 
{if (“The Ambrosian”) 
| 
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Chapel-of-Our-Merciful-Saviour 


ithe Mountain Hive 

Spring has long been here, but summer is very late. Some 
- ™~ years the complaint was lack of moisture. That can not be said 
at this time for there has been an ample supply of rain and till 
quite recently snow has been visible upon the lower mountain 
i > tops. But to us in the mountains it has been a lovely spring for 
{ there seldom is so great a multitude of flowers as this year. The 
lilacs are just now (June 20) in perfect bloom and in a couple of 
weeks the peonies will be in their glory. How wonderful is 

nature! How beautiful the mercies of our God. 
Some may think it lonesome and monotonous way back among 
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the mountain hills and valleys. We can quite well imagine that 
it would be for some but not for us—for many things occupy 
the mind and the thoughts. Butterfly-persons would hardly find 
it congenial on this slope. Questions of all sorts arise, and here 
is time to think them over and to discuss them as opportunity 
arises. They come in letters or in quiet conversations. One such 
touched upon the Altar and its appointments. We feel it might 
be of service to make a few remarks about the Church's Altar: 

I. The Altar: First of all, the Altar is the center of worship 
in our churches—or should be at any rate. Everything centers 
around it and it is the focus of the entire worship in song, praise, 
and adoration. The Altar really is the most essential part of the 
place of prayer. This thought was brought out in a very beau- 
tiful and significant way when the present Cathedral Church of 
Our Lady in Copenhagen was re-built afier the great fire. There 
was a corner stone laying when the restoration began, but it was 
not the corner stone laying of the building. It was the corner 
stone of the Altar and the house of worship which was to be 
reared around and over tiis Altar was but the shelter for it. It 
is the church which now houses the famous sculpture of Thor- 
valdsen. This act expressed in a most beautiful and significant 
manner the deep spiritual conception of the most sacred spot we 
know. The Altar is the Meeting-Place between man and his God. 
The Altar stands for sacrifice and it is the constant reminder of 
the sacrifice of Calvary, and it is upon that sacrifice God meets 
man. That very fact naturally makes its symbol stand out in 
bold and holy relief. It is at this Altar the divine injunction is 
obeyed by God's people through the ages: “This do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me. For as often as ye eat this 
bread, aud drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till 
He come” (I Cor. II). The Church has understood this and from 
it’s earliest day to the present it has obeyed. As ages came and 
went God’s people have knelt at the Church’s Altar in obedience 
to the Master’s word. Yes, God’s people have an altar. 

As to the material aspect of the altar it may be pointed out 
that in many of our churches the Altar loses much of its signifi- 
cance being placed entirely too low. The height above the main 
floor naturally depend- on the length of the building. In a church 
about 70 to 80 fect Ir ng the altar stands out fine when it is about 
three feet above the main floor. Six 6-inch steps—most prac- 
tically in the following order: three steps at the entrance to the 
chancel; one at the altar rail and two half way between the rail 
and the altar itself. 

The height of the altar itself is generally reckoned 42 inches 
as being best serviceable for general use. It may, of course, be 
slightly higher or lower but 42 inches is the accepted height. 

The depth should be at least 2 feet-—better 2 ft. 6 inches. Back 


of the altar—or on it—is the “gradine” (re-table). It has one or 


two steps—preferably two, each one about 6 inches high. The 
lower one is intended for the “eucharistic” candles and the cru- 


The upper step of the gradine is intended 


cifix in the middle. 
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for the six vesper-lights and for vases for flowers. If there is a 
throne (tabernacle) in the middle of the gradine, the crucifix 
stands on it. If there is only one step, then the eucharistic candles 
stand on the altar while the vesper-lights are on the -gradine. 

The width of the altar must be decided by the size of the 
building and the surroundings as a whole. Six to eight feet will 
probably be the best for an ordinary church. A small chapel 
may have an altar as small as four feet. If it is smaller it will 
be difficult to carry out the altar service properly. The width 
must be in propertion to the building as a whole and the sur- 
roundings of the altar. 

Larger and more elaborate churches may have back of the 
Altar a “reredos” a wall of carved stone or wood. There are 
some beautiful specimens of this kind of work in American 
~-urches. 

In smaller churches or chapels a “dorsal” is very correct and 
fitting. The dorsal is of some rich matcrial and hangs from a rod 
of polished metal. Dorsa’s are taking the place of many of the 
iasteless altar pieces formerly found in so many churches in this 
country. The dorsal is found in many American churches having 
liturgical altars. These altars are always marked by cha:teness 
and simplicity—even when rich. 

The vestments of the altar are: (1) a “frontal” consisting of 
the best material that can be afforded. This covers the entire 
front of the altar and is suspended from little hooks on the lower 
side of the altar top (mensa). This is especially used where altars 
are made of plain wooden material. Good wooden or stone altars 
look better without any frontal. (2) Over the frontal hangs the 
“superfrontal” which covers the top of the altar and hangs over 
about 6 to 8 inches. It covers the hooks from which the frontal 
is suspended and gives fulness to the altar itse'f. The superfrontal 
is in order whether the frontal is used or not. These two vest- 
ments may have more or less artistic, symbolic embroidery and 
both have the color of the season. If the altar is made of marble 
or other polished stone it should have a piece of heavy waxed 
linen placed on the top of the mensa to keep vestments and linens 
from slipping. (3) On top of the superfrontal is placed the “fine 
linen” altar cloth. This is the width of the altar and reaches two- 
thirds to the floor at each end. The altar cloth has five small 
crosses embroidered on it: cne on each corner of the altar and 
about two inches back from the corner. The fifth cross is in the 
center and about four inches back from the front edge. At the 
ends may be lace or fringes. 

(4) On the top of the altar cloth is laid another cloth of fine 
linen the exact size of the top of the altar. It has the same five 
crosses as the altar cloth itself. Its purpose is to save the altar 
cloth from becoming dusty and soiled which would necessitate 
more frequent laundering. 

2. A Visit: A lovely service was recently enjoyed at the Re- 
treat-House chapel by about a hundred young Luther Leaguers 
from two Augustana churches in Denver. We were happy to 
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have them with us, hoping the worship in the stillness of the moun- 
iains and under the pines may have been stimulating and inspir- 
ing to them. June 26th the Mizpah Bible Class will be with us 
We hope it, too, sha!l be a profitable gathering at the sanctuary in 
the Pines. 

3. Theatrical Services. Such an expression may at first scem 
strange; but as a person in the course of the year has visited 
churches of many kinds, he at times receives an impression which 
may, as regards many church-services, well be expressed by the 
word “theatrical.” Such services may happen to be liturgical cr 
non-liturgical as the case may be. They are performances, not 
realities, and their aim is the same as that of the theaters: to 
please the public and to gain applause for the performers. As 
the theater succeeds in this its goal it attained. If the leaders of 
divine worship aim no higher than the theater, they may suc- 
ceed in the way the theater dces—but the whole performance 
will be void of eternal values. The church-goer who seeks in the 
church’s service merely a religious entertainment, may probably 
be quite pleased, and the performers may be quite sati:fied with 
themselves; but those who came to find food for their souls and 
fellowship with God will soon discover the emptiness of the 
artificial, mechanical performance and they go away—perhaps 
never to return. They will keenly fee! the fruitlessnezs in trying 
to give what the giver never received, to point the way he never 
went, to offer to cthers what never was experienced. 

Let services be what thcy may, only let them be expressions of 
living realities—of dedicated lives. How true it is that:—the 
spirit of the act determines the character. 


NOTE:—-We invite you to drop in for a shorter or longer stay 
as opportunity may be. Let us share the cominon. hopes and 
experiences as you pause for a little while b. “ore proceeding. 
A few guests have been with us during the early spring. We think 
of the pleasant visit of Sister Marie Bergstrasser frum Philadel- 
phia; Rev. and Mrs. Bakken from Minot, N.D., Miss Rese Hoff- 
mochell, Lutheran Sanatorium, Wheatridge. 

Any one desiring to make a retreat is kindly requested to 
communicate with the pastor-in-charge in advance. Please ad- 
dress: Rev. J. Madsen, Box 2, Evergreen, Colo. 


ANOTHER NOTE:-—-We are happy to send you the Una Sancta; 
but we must ask those who have not yet renewed their subscrip- 
tions, to do so, or it may become necessary to discontinue it to 
your address, which we dislike to do. We aim to make this publica- 
tion as large and attractive as we can and are, therefore, thankful 
for any contribution to aid in the realization of this purpose. 


UNA SANCTA 


is published bi-monthly in the interest of persona! devotional life and wor- 
ship. Subscription rate 50c. Office of 


Publication: Box 2, Evergreen, Colo. 
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